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(perhaps ill-judged), for when I alone am concerned I leave things to the discussion of my enemies. I suspected (but did not say so) that Paine was intriguing against me, although he put on a face of attachment. Since that period I am confirmed in the idea, for he came to my house in company with Colonel Oswald, and, being a little more drunk than usual, behaved extremely ill, and through his insolence I discovered clearly his vain ambition. At present, I am told, he is besotted from morning till night. He is so completely down that he would be punished if he were not despised.
" I have in a former letter explained to you why I could not properly resign. Let me add that if I get through this mission honorably it will be a master-piece, and yet nine out of ten will say it was the easiest thing in nature. So every school-boy thinks he can write verses till he comes to the trial. If I fail, I shall not be ashamed of it, for, to tell you the truth, fortune must be propitious or else . . . As I suppose the Senate have a communication of our despatches so far as may suit the Department of State, you will be able to form some judgment of what my situation has been, and I think the President will do me justice in his opinion, however political consideration may sway his conduct, of which I shall never complain, for an individual should never be placed in competition with the public good."
Added to the difficulties of his position, Morris's patience was sorely tried by the length of time his letters took to reach America. In a letter to Washington, also of June 25th; expressing the vexation of this particular circumstance, he says:
" I am mortified more than I can tell you at the delay my letters experience in their passage. I task my mind to its utmost bent to discover those, events which areicer, and before such a stroke is given to the reputation of any man, ought he not to be heard ? "
